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People’s War in the Philippines 


SOUTHERN PHILIPPINES - Revolutionary fighter gives medical aid to a 
woman civilian wounded in the crossfire between government troops and 
Liberation Fighters during the Jo to City bombing last February , 1974. The 
Filipino people are already engaged in armed struggle against the government 
troops in over 34 provinces. 


Chapter I 

PEOPLE’S WAR: THE FILIPINO PEOPLE’S 
ANSWER TO MARTIAL LAW 

1. U.S.-Marcos Dictatorship 

The Philippines today suffers under the repression of a martial 
law regime which was imposed on September 22, 1972, by 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos. With the declaration came military 
censorship of the press, radio and television; a ban on strikes and 
demonstrations; the closing down of the legislature and supreme 
court; in short, the abolition of all the basic democratic rights of 
the Filipino people. 

A steadily worsening economic and political situation and the 
subsequent rise of mass discontent and protest were the conditions 
which led up to the declaration of martial law. By the 1970’s the 
cost of living had gone up 25% since 1963. With the devaluation of 
the peso the prices of all prime commodities rose nearly 40%. The 
costs of food, transportation, education, medical care and housing 
again spiraled when Marcos agreed to an increase in the cost of oil 
because of pressure by U.S. oil companies. And to add insult to 
injury, Marcos spent huge sums of government money for bribes in 
his re-election campaign of 1969. 

It was in this atmosphere that popular protest intensified in 
what came to be known as the “first quarter storm’’ of 1970. 
There were mass demonstrations at Malacanang Presidential Palace 
and the U.S. embassy, people’s marches and anti-imperialist rallies 
and the dramatic defection to the New People’s Army of Lt. 
Victor Corpus, an instructor at the Philippine Military Academy. 

The growing nationalist sentiment in the country prompted 
Marcos into more and more repressive measures. In a “Reichstag 
fire” type incident Marcos suspended the writ of habeas corpus in 
August of 1971 after the mysterious bombing of a Liberal Party 
rally at Plaza Miranda in Manila. Marcos alleged that “lawless 
elements” supported by an unnamed “foreign power” were 
conspiring to overthrow his regime and proceeded to arrest 
hundreds of his nationalist critics. 

Outraged citizens immediately protested the suspension of the 
writ and the threat of martial law which seemed imminent. A 
broad-based, anti-fascist coalition called forth demonstrations 



numbering over 50,000 people. The crisis deepened m ™d 197-. 
when floods and government neglect brought tremendous damag 
to Central Luzon. Then on August 22 the Supreme Court ruled to 
set an end to U.S. parity rights. Marcos concocted a bogus 
assasination attempt on his Defense Secretary, Ennle, and blaming 
the “communists” and the New People’s Army, he declared 

"^Martial Law was declared with the close ‘‘advice” of the 
American ambassador and active support of the U.S. government 
The U.S. is interested in “stability in the Philippines in order t 
protect both its vast economic interests, as well as, its strategic 
military bases in relationship to the rest of Asia. For the U. . 
imperialists the Marcos dictatorship is a good thing. However, for 
the P Filipino people, the much heralded “New Society of Marcos 
has proven to be nothing more than an extension and aggravation 
of the ills of the old society. Under martial law the Filipino people 
have witnessed more government corruption, only now transfered 
directly into the hands of the army and military police, ever 
worsening inflation; severe food shortages of rice and other 
staDles- most blatant penetration of Philippine economy by 
foreign business interests; continued land grabbing and widespread 
genocide in Mindinao, in general, increased hardship and suffering. 

The mounting resistance movement to end these inequities in 
Philippine life may have been forced underground by the martial 
law but the revolution can not be stiffled and the movement 
continues to expand even under the fascist conditions imposed by 
the U.S. Marcos dictatorship. 

2. Basic Problems of the Filipino People 

Revolutionary ideas are not imported; they grow directly ° ut of 
the harsh realities of Philippine society. Because of this, Marcos 
cannot suppress the growth of revolutionary consciousness among 
the Filipino masses. It has emerged and reemerged throughout the 
many years of U.S. imperialist rule and Spanish rule before that. 
Today, all the numerous injustices and brutality experienced by 
the Filipino people can be traced back to three basic problems: 

IMPERIALISM: U.S. imperialism continues to control (le. have 
deciding influence in) all aspects of Philippine national life: 
economy, politics, culture, military affairs and foreign relations. 
At least twenty active military bases serve as the armed lorce 
protecting the multi-billion dollar American investments which 
amount to well over 50% of the total business assets of the 
country In addition, American capital is concentrated in the most 
strategic sectors of the economy such as finance, import/export, 
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fuel, etc.. It is estimated that for every one U.S. dollar invested in 
the Philippines, five dollars in profits are taken out of the country! 
This amounts to one of the highest rates of profit return of any 
U.S. overseas investment area. This is the basic cause for why the 
Philippines can be so potentially rich while yet remaining so poor 
and backward. This exploitative relationship is bolstered by 
unequal treaties and agreements which guarantee that the 
Philippines will be maintained in a semi-colonial status in relation 
to the United States. 

FEUDALISM: The control of U.S. imperialism has also 
prevented the growth of a national capitalism and perpetuated 
feudal relations of production in the Philippine countryside. The 
close alliance between the landlord class and U.S. imperialism 
assures the continued subservience of Philippine agriculture to the 
needs of the imperialists for raw material export crops, as well as, 
a never ending supply of cheap labor from the impoverished 
Filipino peasantry who are forced to work in imperialist 
plantations and factories for extremely low wages, usually less 
than $1 a day. 

Over 70% of the Filipino people are peasants. The vast majority 
are poor and landless tenants living under extreme hardship and 
struggling to bare subsistence. Over the years the percentage of 
landless tenants has grown steadily larger, until today, in many 
provinces, up to 60% own no land whatsoever. Whereas, the 
landlord class, who composes less than 1% of the population, 
controls over 50% of the agricultural lands. From the laboring 
masses, these parasites extract exorbitant rents as high as 70% of 
the harvest. They tighten the noose around the neck of the 
peasantry through the practice of usury — lending money to their 
tenants for seed and fertilizer at excessively high interest rates. In 
addition, the peasantry is continously terrorized and abused by 
the reactionary private armies of the landlord as well as the 
government army. 

Since the landlords are not interested in developing an 
independent national economy, they do not introduce science and 
technology into agriculture. This curses the Filipino peasantry to a 
life of labor using back-breaking and primitive methods, while at 
the same time, it keeps agricultural production extremely low. 
However, this condition is inherent in the very nature of the 
semi-feudal character of the Philippines, and before the masses of 
peasants can cooperatively set out to find easier ways to conquer 
nature, they must first conquer their landlords who stand in the 
way of such progress. 

BUREAUCRAT CAPITALISM: U.S. imperialism, by the end of 
World War II, could not maintain directly the colonial and feudal 
character of Philippine society in the face of the overwhelming 
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national and democratic aspirations of the Filipino people. In 
order to do so indirectly, required the creation of a class of 
bureaucrat capitalists. These bureaucrats, drawn mostly from the 
landlord and comprador class, make their fortunes in “politics”. 
They serve as the top political representatives and managers for 
imperialist and landlord interests, while disguising themselves as 
“elected representatives of the Filipino people”. In this sense they 
represent the first reactionary line of defense in maintaining the 
semi-colonial, semi-feudal system and they are the central political 
force in selling out the nation and the people to the imperialists. 

In return for such “valuable services” they are well 
compensated — fraud and corruption are at the very heart of 
bureaucrat capitalism. At election time they sell themselves to the 
highest bidder among the different contending imperialist and 
comprador interests. There is never a law passed, a concession 
granted, a contract signed, a court ruling handed down, etc. in 
which a significant portion of the “take” is not set aside for the 
bureaucrat capitalists. In addition, the thieves’ code of ethics is to 
take full advantage of their “term in office” to directly grab lands, 
logging or mining concessions; maneuver into import/export, 
banking or insurance operations; or branch out into “illegitimate” 
activities such as smuggling, gambling or prostitution. 

Bureaucrat capitalists will go to any length to keep the sources 
of graft and corruption in their own hands or that of their clique. 
Because of this bureaucrat capitalism is the basis for local fascism. 
The best example of a bureaucrat capitalist is the present dictator 
Marcos who, during his term of office, has managed to make 
himself one of the richest men in Asia while unleashing fascist 
terror upon the impovereshed Filipino masses. 

Bureaucrat capitalism is not the “corruption of a political 
system”; it is a political system in and of itself by which the 
Philippines is maintained as a corrupt and puppet republic. 

The filipino people, especially during the past decade, have 
come to recognize U.S. imperialism, feudalism and bureaucrat 
capitalism as their three main enemies obstructing the path toward 
genuine independence and democracy. Such growing revolutionary 
consciousness can not be held back in the face of rapidly 
deteriorating social conditions and the intensified hardships under 
the present U.S.-Marcos dictatorship. 

3. National Democratic Revolution 

One of the initial steps in the development of the revolutionary 
movement in the Philippines was to capture the attention, 
enthusiasm and determination of the country’s youth and link 


them closely to the problems and struggles of the broader masses 
of workers and peasants. During the 1960’s this was accomplished 
through the emergence of the national democratic movement. In 
its early stages, it was principally a propaganda and cultural 
movement carried out by such mass organizations like the 
Kabataang Makabayann —KM (Nationalist Youth). 

The movement began to crystalize and popularize many of the 
major anti-imperialist and democratic demands of the Filipino 
people. It called for an end to all unequal military and economic 
treaties with the U.S. (ie. the Laurel Langley agreement) and put 
forward the demand for the nationalization of all imperialist 
owned industries and plantations. Tied to this were demands for a 
land reform program that would guarantee the distribution of 
lands to landless tenants, drastic reduction in rents, the right of 
peasants to form cooperatives and agricultural workers’ unions, 
•* etc. 

There was a noticeable change in the political atmosphere of the 
country, as broader and broader sectors of Philippine society 
began to take up these demands, voice them, form militant 
organizations and participate in mass protests. Frightened by this 
political awakening, the imperialists and Filipino ruling class 
stepped up their fascist repression. Demonstrations were brutally 
dispersed, killing and maiming people; arbitrary mass arrests were 
carried out; and active steps were taken to harass and supress 
patriotic mass organizations. But with each new attack, the 
revolutionary movement continued to grow and win the 
sympathies of more and more of the Filipino masses. 

By 1969 the national democratic movement had matured. With 
the rectification and re-establishment of the Communist Party of 
the Philippines in 1968 a more comprehensive program and 
strategy for the National Democratic revolution was put forward. 
This program is outlined in the book , Philippine Society and 
Revolution — PSR written by the Party’s chairman, Amado 
Guerrero; the PSR soon became the most widely read and studied 
book in the Philippines. 

The program identifies the principal objective of the revolution 
to liberate the Filipino people from foreign exploitation and 
domestic feudal oppression; drive out the imperialists; carry out 
agrarian revolution in the countryside, and form a coalition 
govenment that would be representative of all the patriotic classes 
in Philippine society. 

The National Democratic revolution will embrace all patriotic 
classes opposed to imperialism with principally the alliance of 
workers and peasants at its core. The urban petty bourgeosie (ie. 
intelligentsia, students, professionals, craftsmen, and small 
businessmen) will be a reliable revolutionary force and the 
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national bourgeoisie (ie. Filipino capitalists who want nationalist 
industrialization’* but are manipulated and out-manuvered by 
imperialist interests) will be a less reliable, but important ally of 
the national democratic revolution. 

The leading class force in the people’s democratic revolution 
will be the Filipino working class and its revolutionary party, the 
Communist Party of the Philippines. Today the workers are the 
most concentrated, organized and disciplined class in Philippine 
society; they operate the country’s industries and transport; labor 
in the huge imperialist-own£d plantations and processing factories. 
While experiencing the most direct and brutal imperialist 
exploitation, yet they own nothing in their own country! Because 
of this, as a class, they have the best understanding of the needs of 
the whole nation to liberate itself from imperialism. At the same 
time, the Filipino working class has close and extensive ties with 
the peasantry. Most Filipino workers come from peasant families, 
they are keenly aware of feudal oppression and can exert much 
revolutionary influence in their home barrios. 

At the same time the peasantry will be the main force in the 
national democratic revolution. They are the largest sector of 
Philippine society and without their powerful support there can be 
no success in revolution. The main problem facing the Filipino 
peasantry is the question of land. Consequently by leading a 
peasant war to free the masses from feudal oppression, the 
Philippine revolution will be fulfilling its main democratic task. 
This is also the principal way in which the Filipino working class 
builds a strong alliance with the peasantry and can mobilize them 
to' also accomplish successfully the central task of driving out of 
the country the imperialists and their local puppets. 

4. People’s War 

On March 29,1969 the New People’s Army (NPA) was formed, 
under the guidance and leadership of the Communist Party of the 
Philippines. With the NPA’s establishment a new and higher stage 
of People’s War began to unfold in the Philippines. 

People’s War is the popular term to describe the basic strategy 
and tactics that will guide the national democratic revolution to 
victory. It means principally that the people must be determined 
to wage an armed struggle in order to defeat the armies of the 
imperialists and their puppets, win political power and then 
defend their victory with arms. This is the cornerstone of People’s 
War and it stems from the understanding that there has never been 
an example in the history of mankind where exploiting classes 
have voluntarily surrendered their ill-gotten wealth and power 


without a vicious fight. 

The concept of People’s War recognizes the need for a People’s 
Army to lead the armed struggle and seize political power; it 
recognizes the leading role of the working class and its Party, the 
Commumst Party; and it recognizes the need to build a strong 
United hront of all patriotic classes in order to support the armed 
struggle. 

Since its formation, the NPA has paid close attention to the 
tactics of People’s War. Recognizing that in the initial stages the 
people s army will be relatively weak while the imperialist and 
xtda^ ?f m * es be well-equipped and in greater numbers, the 
NPA will concentrate its attacks in the countryside where the 
imperialists and their puppets have their weakest political and 
military links; build up the people’s revolutionary power there 
first and surround the cities from the countryside”. 

Beginning in the mountainous and backward areas, such as 
Isabela and Cagayan Valley, the NPA first concentrates on 
building up a mass base among the poor peasants through assisting 
them organize and struggle to lower their rents and improve the 
living conditions. This is coupled with propaganda and education 
work to explain to the peasantry the three basic enemies of the 
Filipino people — imperialism, feudalism, bureaucrat capitalism — 
and the need to wage national democratic revolution. With the 
people’s support as a foundation, the NPA attacks the reactionary 
armed forces where they are the weakest, captures weapons, 
confuses them and keeps them always in fear and on the run! 
Whenever the landlord or government armies attack and abuse the 
people or try to destroy their mass organizations, the NPA will 
find some way to retaliate and punish them — in this way the 
masses begin to trust and rely on the New People’s Army; they 
say,“the landlord has his armies, and now we have ours.” 

If the people’s army is to expand and become invincible, it 
must lead the revolutionary peasant movement for land and 
democratic rights. As it proves itself, the NPA will be embraced 
and protected by the Filipino peasant masses and thousands of 
peasant youth will join its ranks no matter how difficult and 
brutal the enemies suppression campaigns may become! 

As the People’s War reaches higher stages it will take on the 
clear character of a civil war as larger and larger areas will become 
“liberated” from imperialist and landlord control and admin¬ 
istered directly by the National Democratic Front and the 
revolutionary mass organizations. These areas will be protected by 
the NPA and the people’s militias. 

This is the strategy of People’s War and national democratic 
revolution. In the past decade it has taken deep root in the 
Philippines and is steadily advancing in spite of the fascism of the 
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U.S.-Marcos dictatorship. With each new victory it strengthens 
confidence that the Filipino people will surely free themselves, 
once and for all, from the evils of imperialism, feudalism and 
bureaucrat capitalism through protracted struggle, relying on the 
masses of people and the New People’s Army under the leadership 
of the Communist Party! 

To the question, “What is the answer to martial law?” the 
Filipino masses shout, “People’s War! . . . People’s War!” 



Chapter II 

THE NEW PEOPLE’S ARMY 
1. Introduction 


The New People’s Army is the major fighting force carrying out 
the Philippine revolution. It is mainly an army of peasants, 
including within its ranks workers and youth from the urban petty 
bourgeoisis. The army is guided by working class ideology, 
politics, and organization, which is exercized through the 
leadership of the Communist Party of the Philippines. The NPA 
embodies within itself all the essential aspects that will insure 
revolutionary victory - the armed struggle, the united front and 
the leadership of the working class. As such, the NPA is the 
principal and most advanced national democratic organization. 

Since its formation in 1969, the NPA has increased its strength 
from operations in only four provinces to at least thirty-four 
provinces at present. Since martial law, its numbers and area of 
operations have increased rapidly. In certain provinces the NPA is 
now capable of launching platoon-sized, company-sized and even 
battalion-sized actions. It has fighting units in Cagayan Valley, 
Ilocos and Mountain provinces; in Central Luzon; in the Bicol 
region of Southern Luzon; in Eastern Visayas such as on the island 
of Samar; and Western Visayas in Panay and Negros. Significantly, 
the NPA is now also beginning operations in Mindinao. 

Contrary to the claims of the US-Marcos dictatorship, the 
popular resistance of the Filipino people is increasing. NPA 
guerrilla bases and guerrilla zones are being developed without 
let up. In recent years government units ranging in size from single 
squads to two whole companies have been wiped out in specific 
battles with the NPA. In addition to regular (full-time) armed 
units of the NPA, “seed units” such as armed propaganda teams 
and part-time guerrilla units have been formed in order to increase 
the fighting capacity and reserve strength of the people’s army. 

The NPA now draws support from a mass base numbering 
several hundred thousand people in different parts of the country. 
In areas where the NPA has established bases, revolutionary land 
reform is carried out and revolutionary mass organizations and 
people’s militias are formed. The NPA soldiers assist the people in 
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agricultural production, attend to their medical and educational 
needs and establish local people’s governments in liberated areas. 

Alliances and cooperation is also being developed between the 
NPA and other anti-fascist armed forces which have sprung up in 
different parts of the country since the declaration of martial law. 
This includes the Bangsa Moro Army and Muslim Revolutionary 
Forces fighting for self-determination in Mindinao. The NPA 
firmly supports the call of the Preparatory Commission for the 
National Democratic Front which seeks to unite all possible forces 
to overthrow the U.S.-Marcos clique and establish a democratic 
coalition government. (See chapter four: 10 Point Program of 
National Democratic Front) 

This section contains two interviews with NPA fighters. These 
interviews give a sense of the day-to-day political activities of the 
NPA and the kind of careful organizing and propaganda work 
required in order to forge strong ties between the NPA and the 
people and win their genuine support. 



An 

Interview 
With An 
NPA Cadre 


Central Luzon has been a traditonal stronghold of 
revolutionary resistance to foreign domination and is today an 
area where the New People's Army is particularly strong. The 
following is an interview between a correspondent of Liberation, 
an underground newspaper , and Comrade Tonio, a political officer 
of a New People's Army squad in Pampanga, Central Luzon. The 
interview was first published on March 30, 1974. 


LIBERATION: To start with a general question, what is the NPA 
and what does it do? 

KASAMANG TONYO: The New People’s Army is the main 
organization of the Communist Party of the Philippines for waging 
armed struggle, which is the principal form of struggle at the 
present stage of the Philippine revolution. Revolution is mainly 
capturing and defending political power, and this cannot be done 
without armed struggle. The NPA is the arm with which the 
people and the Party wield the gun. That is why we call it a 
people’s army. 

This does not mean, however, that all we do is fight in the 
battlefield. Besides being a fighting force, each NPA unit also 
engages in propaganda and production work. The NPA helps the 
people, particularly the peasants in the countryside, build their 
own democratically chosen local governments. 

Another important task of the NPA is to mobilize the peasants 
to implement a revolutionary land reform program aimed at 
ultimately abolishing feudalism. 

QUESTION: You mentioned local governments. How are these 
set up here in Pampanga? 

ANSWER: When we speak of local governments, we mean 
people’s government on the barrio level. Of course the Barrio 
Council still exists in most barrios, but it is essentially an 
instrument of the ruling classes, especially the landlords. It does 
not serve the real interests of the barrio people. That is why our 
policy is to break its political influence in the barrio, and if 
possible, to win over members who are not diehards. 

There are two ways of organizing a barrio and setting up a local 
government. A cadre may first form a Barrio Organizing Com¬ 
mittee (BOC) from among the poor peasants and other progressive 
individuals. When this develops and its political influence is 
established in the barrio, this becomes the Barrio Revolutionary 
Committee (BRC). Or, we may start by forming mass organiza¬ 
tions of peasants, youth and women. When these develop and 
become effective in mobilizing the barrio people and helping them 
solve their problems, their leaders form the BRC. 

Organizationally, the aim is to set up the BRC as a genuine 
local government to take the place of the reactionary Barrio 
Council. 

Here in Central Luzon we now lay stress on forming mass 
organizations first, towards building the BRC, although in some 
instances we organize BRCs at the same time that mass organiza¬ 
tions are set up. 

In either case, the real test is how effective these mass 
organizations and BOCs are in mobilizing the people to effectively 
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solve their problems. This is the main function of local govern¬ 
ment. isn’t it? 

Only when the BOC or the people’s organizations have proven 
themselves is the BRC established. 

QUESTION: What are the principal problems of the people 
here in Pampanga? 

ANSWER: When we talk of people’s problems in Pampanga, 
and in the rest of Central Luzon, we should start with the 
extremely low wages of the agricultural workers in the sugar 
haciendas and the landless tenant farmers who cultivate the 
ricelands of big landlords. 

Many sugarcane workers get as low as 4 pesos a day. Besides the 
low wages, working conditions are harsh and work is only 
seasonal. Workers living in the sugar haciendas are not allowed to 
use the land for other crops to augment their meager income. 

On the other hand, the landless tenants who work in the 
ricelands are subjected to feudal exploitation suffered by poor 
peasants elsewhere. Crop sharing here is usually 50-50, or 70-30 if 
the tenant shoudlers all the expenses for planting and harvesting. 
In some places here, there is the “buwisan” system, where the 
tenant pays 15 to 20 cavans of rice per hectare cultivated. 

In areas where the “buwisan” is used, our aim in the organized 
barrios is the reduction of land rent to a maximum of only 6 
cavans per hectare. Where the percentage method of crop sharing 
prevails, we aim at a maximum of 15 percent of the harvest for the 
landlord. 

There is also usury, unpaid menial services and the thousand 
and one ways the landlords cheat and exploit the landless 
peasants. (Government-initiated programs like Samahang Nay on 
and Masagana 99 have been big failures and have not helped the 
peasants any. Instead, through these government programs, pro¬ 
ducers of farm implements and chemicals, as well as owners of 
rural banks, have amassed more wealth at the expense of farmers 
and peasants who have sunk deeper in debt. — Editor) 

Only a thorough-going agrarian revolution can liquidate the 
age-old exploitation and oppression suffered by our brother 
peasants. 

QUESTION: What do you mean by agrarian revolution? 

ANSWER: This is the revolutionary land reform program of the 
NPA. To be more precise, the NPA propagates the program and 
organizes the peasants, and the peasants themselves, through their 
collective revolutionary action, implement it. 

The minimum demand of our program is the reduction of land 
rent and abolition of usury. Its maximum demand is the confisca¬ 
tion of the lands of big oppressive landlords and the redistribution 
of these to the landless peasants. (Full text of the Revolutionary 


Guide for Land Reform included in this pamphlet. — Editor) 

QUESTION: You mentioned the agricultural workers who get 
low wages. How can their condition be improved? 

ANSWER: Right now, in Pampanga we are devoting a lot of 
effort to organizing the the sugarcane workers so that they can 
effectively demand higher wages. The lowest paid in this area get 4 
pesos a day. Some get 6 pesos a day, which is the legal miminum 
wage for agricultural workers, but still inadequate for even 
subsistence living. Our immediate demand in the large haciendas is 
for a 12 peso daily wage. Workers in some haciendas we organized 
are already receiving this. 

QUESTION: What is your policy with respect to landlords? 
How about those landlords who are willing to cooperate with you? 

ANSWER: We make a distinction between landlords who are 
really oppressive and landlords who are moderate or enlightened. 
In an area where there are haciendas with eight or ten landlords, 
for example, we do not go against all the landlords at once. First, 
we analyze each landlord and the conditions of his workers or 
tenants. We pick the most oppressive landlord whose tenants are 
the most exploited. He becomes our primary target for the 
anti-feudal struggle in the area. When he gives in to the demands of 
the poor peasants or agricultural workers in his hacienda, the other 
landlords will certainly hear of this, and they will know it was the 
NPA that organized the peasants and rural workers. When this 
happens, most of the landlords will be more easily convinced to 
improve the conditions of their tenants or laborers. 

Here in Pampanga, and the rest of Central Luzon, the peasants 
and farm workers have a long tradition of struggle against feudal 
oppression, and the landlords also know this. In many cases, the 
landlords grant the tenants’ demands before the conflict reaches 
the shooting stage. In some instances, however, oppressive land¬ 
lords play tough and use their private armies or call in PC soldiers, 
in which case the NPA resorts to such military means as ambushes. 

In general we rely more on political work and the unity of the 
peasants to obtain gains in the anti-feudal struggle. 

QUESTION: How about U.S. imperialism — how do you 
explain its workings to the barrio people? 

ANSWER: The people here can easily see the nature of U.S. 
imperialism and the way it dominates our economy because the 
sugar industry is very much a part of Central Luzon. The people 
understand that the prices and “quotas” of sugar we export are 
dictated by the imperialists. Right now, for instance, the domestic- 
price of sugar is very high and there is a nationwide artificial 
shortage despite the fact that we grow a lot of sugarcane. The 
people understand that this anomaly is caused by U.S. imperial- 
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ism, which is importing most of our raw sugar and reselling it as 
refined sugar or other products at high world prices. 

QUESTION: How do you wage armed struggle in Central 
Luzon? 

ANSWER: Our style of fighting here is similar to that of NPA 
units in other regions. Because the enemy is stronger than us 
militarily, we avoid decisive clashes and pitched battles. We 
concentrate on attacking relatively weak and isolated units of the 
enemy. 

The initiative is in our hands because we determine when and 
where to launch tactical offensives against the enemy. It is the 
NPA that ambushes the government troops and not the other way 
around. 

Other factors which give us the initiative are our familiarity 
with the terrain — since most of our Red fighters have lived here 
all their lives — and the strong support we enjoy from the barrio 
people. From experience, we can say that the analogy between the 
fish in the water and the guerrilla among the masses is entirely 
true. The government also knows this, that is why its so-called 
anti-dissident campaign consists mainly of trying to scare the 
barrio people away from the NPA by means of murder, torture, 
robbery, arson and other such terror tactics. 

Our basic unit is the squad. When launching ambushes and 
other operations, three squads usually join up to form a platoon. 
During big operations against the enemy, we concentrate several 
platoons to hit at the enemy. 

Besides the NPA regulars formed into squads, we have guerrillas 
active in this region. They also carry out ambushes and raids, 
sometimes in coordination with NPA regulars. 

Each well-organized barrio also has a people’s militia, which is 
formed and guided by the NPA unit operating nearby. The 
members of the militia come from the barrio and they function as 
the barrio’s defense forces. 

Military work is always coordinated with our political and 
organizational work. In general we disperse to carry on political 
work among the masses in the countryside and we concentrate our 
forces to stage ambushes against the AFP troops which come to 
harm the barrio folk or pursue us. 

QUESTION: How about the BSD Us — what is your policy 
toward them? 

ANSWER: At first, we went all out to fight the BSDUs (Barrio 
Self Defense Unit). But later we shifted our policy when we found 
out that not all the BSDU or members were die-hards and against 
us. In fact, some actually defected to our side and brought with 
them their weapons. 

The formation of BSDUs also means that more arms find their 


way into the hands of the people, since BSDUs are issued arms. In 
some cases, we even ask some advanced elements in the barrios to 
join the BSDUs in order to pass on their arms to us. 

There have been instances when BSDU members gave us 
ammunition and valuable information on AFP and BSDU plans 
Most likely only about 10 percent of all BSDU members in this 
region are diehard pro-governemnt and actively help the dictator- 

cause ail'd heTp uT " eUtral ^ ^ aCtiVe ‘ y sympathize wlth 

Even during encounters some BSDU members manage to help. 

four m^ e ?Spr hlC ^ happened about a y ear ago is revealing. A 
lour-man NPA unit was surrounded by some 200 BSDU and PC 

Th ne JpI d ' T] l e u ! ld Was Set 0n fire t0 force ° ut the Red 
Fighters. The NPA unit shifted position and managed to commu¬ 
nicate with some sympathetic BSDU members with the surround¬ 
ing force. The NPA Fighters exchanged signals with the BSDU 
men. And when they finally broke out of the field, the BSDU men 
merely fired their guns in the air, allowing the Red fighters to 
withdraw unharmed. 


QUESTION: We have heard a lot about people’s justice. How is 
this dispensed? 

ANSWER: In general, it is the barrio people who determine 
who their enemies are, what crimes these have committed, and 
what punishment is to be given to these bad elements. The NPA, 
in most cases, only helps to capture the criminals and mete out the 
punishment demanded by the barrio people. 

The barrio folk know exactly who the criminals are — they 
have lists of the PC agents and informers, the cattle rustlers and 
thieves, the landlords’ spies, and other bad elements. They also 
know the punishment these criminals deserve. 

In some instances, the barrio people themselves capture and 
punish these bad elements. Last year, for example, the militia of a 
Pampanga barrio trapped and captured seven “Monkees” who 
were guilty of murder and rape, punished them, and gave their 
M-16 rifles to the NPA. 


QUESTION: How about the women in the barrios — what role 
do they play in the armed struggle? 

ANSWER: The women in the barrios help a lot. They do courier 
work and help in logistics and production work in planting and 
harvesting. 

Their role becomes crucial especially during intense military 
suppression in the barrios. During such situations, the menfolk are 
usually ordered not to leave the house. It is the women who go 
out to observe the movements of the PC soldiers and collect 
valuable information. They also carry on the work in the fields 
when the men cannot go out. 
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In some instances, they also participate in the fighting, as when 
a woman partisan played a vital role in the surprise attack on two 
marines on board a train in Pampanga. The woman singlehandedly 
shot dead two marine passengers and took two rifles and a pistol, 
while her male campanion explained to the other passengers the 
purpose of their act. 

Barrio women are also active in the NPA’s medical corps, as 
doctors and nurses. 

Women in many barrios organized by the NPA have their own 
mass organizations to deal with problems special to their sector. 

ON THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NEW PEOPLE'S ARMY 

the fascists have whitewashed the walls, 
thinking they could erase the scrawl spelling doom 
for U.S. imperialist and their puppets. 

They have set up CLEAN signboards, 
lined the streets with flowerpots, 
and hourly play marches, declaim jingles 
that could firm up the turf 
on which dictator Marcos stands. 

But, kasama , feel the white heat of silence 
in factories and fields, in slums and alleyways. 

The oppressed no longer speak in public squares. 

In thirty-four provinces today, the New People's Army 
thunders out their call to arms. 

And listen , kasama . . . 

The wretched of the earth sing out: 

“We have dared to struggle, and win we will" 

Those who beat us down have mercenaries 
who are soon decimated, having only 
their guns , generals and paid-for lives. 

Ours is an army that multiplies 

in ambushes and open encounters, 

for the greed of the ruling class 

has plowed up the land and turned up 

the violated and hungry and the desperate, 

who have sprouted guns and PSR' and resolute wills 

and brought forth revolutionaries and 

an army that grows on and on and on!" 

Bernage B. de la Sierra 



NPA Commander Willy was one of the first soldiers of the New 
People's Army to operate in the Bicol region in Southern Luzon 
where the influence of the Communist Pary and the NPA is today 
growing quite strong. He and other barrio folk tell the following 
story to a journalist of the underground cultural journal, Dare to 
Struggle, Dare to Win, about how the NPA started and grew in 
Camarines Sur. The story first appeared on May 20, 1973. 

1971, is the year Benjie, Che and Willy began to organize the 
New People’s Army in the Bicol region. Many people at first took 
them to be armed KM (Nationalist Youth). Of their arms there 
was then nothing but a single .38. 

After reconnoitering the whole day through the mountains, 
they came to a solitary hut atop a hill in Buhi, Camarines Sur. The 
old couple in the hut were frightened, seeing that the men were 
armed, but they allowed them inside, gave them food and spread a 
mat for them. 

“How many people live in this hut?*’ asked Benjie. 

The couple exchanged glances. “Just the two of us.” 

But the visitors had seen a dress in the yard and guessed that a 
daughter lived with them. 

As they conversed through the night, the old couple slowly 
began to gain confidence in Benjie and his companions. They 
complained of their hardship in tilling the land and working in the 
abaca plantation for their landlord. The group listened as they 
confided all their problems, big and small. 

Before the men left the next morning, Celia Naldo came out of 
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hiding. They asked the group to visit them again. The couple 
asked, “Are you those whom they call the KM?” 

“No, they call us the New People’s Army.” 

Of the three NPA who came to Celia Naldo’s hut, only Willy has 
survived up‘til today. “Contrary to the romantic outlook, the 
work of the NPA is not all adventure. It is always difficult in the 
beginning. There are times when you eat nothing but camote, 
when you must walk night and day. And although the masses 
know they are oppressed, you must first win their trust before 
they believe what you say.” 

It all began in Camarines Sur, Christmas, 1970. 

“I was on vacation then. I invited Benjie one evening for a 
drinking session. ‘I’ve stopped drinking,’ declined Benjie. ‘That’s 
unbelievable!,’ I exclaimed in surprise. ‘Don’t tell me you’ve also 
stopped gambling.’ ‘That’s true,’ he replied and he asked me 
whether I was going back to my job in Manila. ‘Sure, I will.’ Again 
to my surprise, Benjie told me that he wasn’t going to return to his 
job. I had known that he was making good money as president of 
the union. ‘I refuse to continue serving the capitalists,’ Benjie 
explained.” 

Benjie and Willy went to see another friend and they talked all 
night. The next morning, Willy also decided not to return to 
Manila. 

“We spoke first to the peasants working in Jacob’s hacienda. 
Soon Afterwards we called a meeting. ‘What for?’ they 
wondered.” 

“We explained that we wanted to learn more about the 
conditions in the hacienda so that we may find ways to fight back 
the landlord’s abuses. They still had many questions. ‘Who are 
you?’ ‘Will the PC (Philippine Constabulary) get us?’ ‘How can we 
be united?’ ” 

“We explained that so long as we struggle together, we can have 
the strength to fight the oppressors. We cited an example. In 
dealing with the carabao rustlers, all that one should do is shout 
and everyone else should come out of their homes. The thief 
would have no place to go. 

‘Why are you helping us?’, they asked. ‘You had good jobs in 
Manila. You will only find hunger here. Are you being paid for the 
work you’re doing for us?’ 

Benjie answered their questions. ‘We do not expect to be paid 
for our work. Your problems are ours, too, and we should all 
struggle together to solve them.’ 

‘They say that you are communists, bad men with long beards. 
Is this true?’ 

‘They are just bad-mouthing us. We are here to help you fight 
the real villains.’ 


‘You should then stay with us.’ ” 

From January to May, Willy, Benjie and Che entered many 
other barrios; Tigaon, Sagnay, Buhi. They organized the 
minorities in the mountains, the Agtas who were scorned and 
maltreated in the towns. When the people’s army leaves a barrio, 
the masses always have something for them to bring along, a litter 
of rice, some cigarettes. 

“In the towns, the idlers say, ‘When the actual fighting starts, 
those KM people would just leave us.’ But in the barrios, the 
masses embrace the people’s army. True, it is difficult to arouse 
the peasants, immersed as they are in feudal outlook and ways, 
but once aroused, it is easy to mobilize them. Whereas it is easy to 
arouse the petty bourgeoisie in the towns, but it is difficult to 
make them act.” 

“One day, a Party comrade from another region arrived. He 
brought some Thompson machine guns. He systematized our 
study and helped us organize as an NPAunit. It was then that we 
established a direct link with the Party.” 

“I never knew how to handle a gun,” said Willy. “Our other 
comrades did not know either. We learned from the enemy.” 

The masses were not clear about the relation of the people’s 
army to the Party. When they heard Che shout at a demonstration 
on June 12 “Long Live theCommunist Party of the Philippines!” 
They asked, “What is this Party?” 

“The rich classes have their parties,” Willies and his comrades 
explained, “the Nacionalista and Liberal Parties. But they have 
done nothing to alleviate the hardship of the masses.” 

“But isn’t Communism bad? Would Mao Tsetung be our 
president, too?” 

“ ‘That isn’t so,’ we answered. And we explained that China 
before the Revolution was like the Philippines today, and we are 
learning from their revolutionary experience in solving their 
problems. Communism means that everything belongs to all and 
not only to the rich.” 

And they said, “In that case, Communism is really good.” 

Gradually Willy’s group enlightened the masses on the NPA. At 
the start some were afraid. When one of the barrios learned that 
the “armed KM” were arriving, the people put out their lights at 
six in the evening and retired. 

Then they saw that even in planting camote, the people’s army 
worked hard. The government says that the NPA is bad, their 
soldiers have long beards. They are “Ma-maos” who spend their 
time gambling and raping. But the masses saw that the people’s 
army is a disciplined army. 

“The PC does nothing but boast,”said one barrio resident, “but 
they can do nothing about carabao rustlers. They even steal our 
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chickens! During an operation, they wear earings on their noses to 
terrorize us. It is they who are evil ” 

The people’s army is not only hard working. Above all, the 
masses admire its strict discipline. In the people’s army, respect for 
women has always been one of the first lessons. 

The people’s army showed the masses that their duty lay not 
only in military operations but also in the economic and political 
aspects of the struggle. In the many barrios that welcomed the 
NPA, they explained the necessity of agrarian revolution, j| 

organized the women, established organs of political power 
through the Barrio Organizing Committees, and gradually J 

eliminated carabao rustling and rape. 

A mother weeps because her son has been imprisoned. The 
other mothers would say, “You should not weep. Your son is in 
prison because he chose to fight for the poor.” 

Wherever the people’s army goes, the masses follow them. They 
welcome them with open arms and weep when they leave. On the 
streets, an old peasant would meet them, tell them about his woes 
with carabao rustlers. “Come and help us. There is food at home. 

When the PC comes, there’s a place where we can hide you,” he 
would say. 

At the meetings between the people’s army and the masses, 
everyone is there, children, elders, women. After the meeting they 
confide all their problems, including their personal problems. The 
masses say, “Nothing is impossible for the people’s army. What is 
impossible for them is to betray the poor.” 

The people’s army teaches the masses that the real heroes and 
fighters are the masses themselves. Although the people’s army 
helps them in all aspects of life in the barrio — in education, 
health, production, and defense — they also teach the masses to 
rely on themselves. “You must have your own militia. We who are 
in the regular army are the right hand, so to speak, and your 
militia is the left hand. It is not possible to struggle with only one 
hand.” 

The first major encounter between the NPA and the PC 
occurred on August 25, 1971. The news had exploded: the NPA is 
in Bicol! k 

On the afternoon of August 25, a PC unit visited the solitary 
hut on the hill in Buhi, the home of Celia Naldo and her parents. 1 

Eight NPAs and some people were there. When they saw the PC '' 

they fled.Tangkad, as the old people called Che, jumped out of the 
window. An old PC soldier saw him and out of cowardly fear, 
squeezed himself among the kalabasa vines. 

“Freddie was one of the most courageous fighters,” continued 
Willy. He used to be a PC ranger. He was on vacation in Bicol 
when Benjie and Willy convinced him to quit the PC. Whenever he 


would tell the peasants about the mischiefs and crimes of the PC, 
he would say, “I know all these for I was one of them.” 

Willy continued, “Freddie was the first to fire and the first to 
run out of ammunition. In rage he flung his gun at the PC. Then 
he was hit.” 

The PC reinforcement arrived, and Che and his companions 
were forced to leave. From afar they could still see the PC soldiers 
still tearing at Freddie’s lifeless body with their bullets. 

“Freddie is the first hero of the people’s army in Bicol,” said 
Willy. 

The NPA had long gone but the PC remained in the hut. Celia, 
not knowing anything, had just arrived from camote-gathering. 
Even before she could open her mouth to explain that what she 
carried were nothing but camotes, the PC soldiers peppered her 
with bullets. 

“Celia has always helped the people’s army. She was a good and 
tireless comrade. The cause of the people’s army was clear to her.” 

“After Freddie and Celia, many other comrades sacrificed their 
lives. Ka Ipe, Bojie, Jerry, and others. But the masses were not 
disheartened. Their firm belief in the people’s army was 
strengthened. They knew that sacrifice is not something to be 
feared, but rather that it is something to be emulated.” 

“They say : ‘They all died for us.’ ” 

The masses are rapidly developing their revolutionary 
consciousness. They know that Benjie and other comrades died 
not only because they defended the masses, or because they 
struggled and fought. The primary duty of the people’s army is to 
destroy the enemy; defense is secondary. The masses know why 
our comrades have sacrificed their lives. 

And the masses know, too, why those on the side of the enemy 
must be destroyed. 

For example, Tolentino, was the most hated bully who the 
masses called Pidong. He was the first to be liquidated by the 
people’s army in Bicol. 

Willy and his comrades disguised themselves as PC soldiers and 
were able to enter Jacob’s hacienda. They waited for Pidong for 
five hours. At eight in the evening, Pidong arrived. 

Che approached him. With a ready salute, Pidong whimpered, 
“Sir, this is Tolentino, sir.” 

“Are there NPA soldiers here, Tolentino?” 

“Yes sir, thank goodness you came on time.” 

Suddenly Pidong recognized Che. Before he could yelp, he was 
immediately tied up. They brought him to the street and after 
confessing his crimes against the masses, the people’s army 
executed him. 

Since then, the landlord realized the strength of the people’s 
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army and the organized peasants. The people demanded an 
addition of two pesos to their daily wage. Jacob refused. Work at 
the hacienda was stopped for two months in order to starve the 
peasants and force them to give up their demand. 

The people’s army discussed the situation with the peasants. 

“You’ve been toiling this land for years. Yet, you don’t own a 
piece of it. Meanwhile, all the landlord does is wait for the harvest. 
Is this the same miserable life you are going to give your 
children?” 

With the help of the people’s army, the peasants divided among 
themselves Jacob’s 510 hectares of land. The peasants who had 
lost their land came back, and the landlord was helpless. They still 
give him his share, but now it is he who must ask. Now he is afraid 
to run to the PC. When the PC visits him, his tongue twists and he 
mumbles, “They aren’t here. Sir, the NPAs are not here.” 

The masses in the barrios used to say: “The rich own the seas, 
the land and the mountains while all we can hope to have is 
heaven.” 

Now, they say: ’’The rich own the land but the harvest is ours.” 

From the time Benjie’s group came to Celia Naldo’s hut, the 
people’s army has continued to grow in the Bicol region reaching 
as far as Sorsogon and Albay. What is the measure of days and 
nights of eating nothing but sweet potatoes, of trecking 
continuously under hot or cold weather? The increase of arms and 
barrios won over. What is the measure of the death of Freddie and 
Benjie and other revolutionary fighters? It is the growth of the 
New Peoples Army and the love of the masses. 

“The masses love the people’s army,” said Willy. “They think of 
nothing but the army.” 

To the men in the NPA, sacrifice and deprivation are necessary 
to be able to serve the masses. Sacrifice and deprivation must be 
expected in the long and protracted struggle for national 
democracy. To the masses in Bicol today, all these are gradually 
becoming clear. While they may mourn for Benjie and Tangkad, 
they know that in other places, in other barrios, in Isabela and 
elsewhere, there are other proletarian heroes who die, for whom 
other peasants mourn. Everything for a single cause. While the 
masses in Bicol organize their own militia, secretly store up food 
for the people’s army, while they establish unity with the Agtas 
(a minority tribe), study the meaning of agrarian revolution and 
guerrilla bases, they know that in other places, other regions, 
peasants are struggling like themselves. 

Together with the workers and other progressive sectors all over 
the country, the peasants in the Bicol region stand firmly united 
with the force of the New People’s Army, under the guidance of 
the Communist Party of the Philippines. 


Chapter III 

THE “NEW SOCIETY’S” SHAM LAND REFORM 


A key aspect of Marcos' “new society ” has been his program for land 
reform which he has used as a propaganda tool to proclaim the 
accomplishments of his martial law regime. The following are excerpts from 
an extensive and detailed study of this bogus land reform program which was 
undertaken by the Pinaglabanan Research Committee (PIRCOM) — a standing 
committee of the Preparatory Commission for the National Democratic 
Front. The underground resistance movement has undertaken a number of 
research projects of this nature. This particular study was originally published 
in March 29, 1974. 

1. Land Reform — A Critical Analysis 

The downtrodden Filipino tenant, says President Marcos, has finally been 
liberated from centuries of oppression. Well-publicized patabas show wizened 
old farmers, each receiving an official looking certificate which is supposed to 
signify this historic emancipation process. If only in the extravagance of 
propaganda claims, land reform should, by rights, be the most important 
program justifying the “new society” regime’s reformist pretensions. Instead, 
some sixteen months after its proclamation, land reform remains just that — 
an extravagant yet empty propaganda claim. 

On paper, it looks as if Presidential Decree No. 27, the “legal” basis of the 
“New Society” land reform program, constitutes an improvement over prior 
land reform legislation. The history of land reform in the Philippines is one 
of already inadequate legislation further emasculated by half-hearted and 
corrupt implementation. Republic Act No. 1199 (1954) sought to limit land 
rent to 30% of the base crop and to lower interest rates on agricultural loans 
to 8% per annum. Subsequent experiences showed that this law was ignored 
with impunity. In many areas, share tenants to this day pay from 50% to 60% 
of their harvest to their landlords. The Land Reform Act of 1955 (RA1400) 
provided for the expropriation of estates covering 300 hectares, but between 
1955 and 1962 only 41 estates covering 19,000 hectares were bought, and at 
that, amidst charges of landlord-government collusion resulting in the 
over-pricing of expropriated lands. In 1963, President Macapagal’s 
much-vaunted land reform program received its legal basis with the passage of 
a new Land Reform Code (RA 3844). This time only farms planted to rice 
and corn were included in the program. A two-phased plan of action was 
envisioned with phase one involving the transfer from share tenancy to lease 
arrangements with a rental rate of 25% of a fixed normal crop. The 
Department of Agrarian Reform (DAR) has estimated that 638,000 or 64% 
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of the estimated number of tenanted farms had been shifted to leasehold by 
1972. However, a Bureau of Agricultural Economics (BAEcon) survey in 
1970 showed that 61% of rice and corn farms in fact still remained under 
share tenancy. It is unlikely that the kind of shift that these figures suggest 
could have been achieved in the two-year period which separates the two 
surveys. Other studies moreover, show that as much as 4/5 of reform lessees 
have no written contracts and in fact remain subject to the onerous terms of 
share tenancy arrangements. 

The 1963 Land Reform Code also called for a second phase whereby 
lessees would become amortizing owners paying for their farms in 25 years at 
6% annual interest. But only a few places were declared land reform areas and 
an overly high retention rate of 75 hectares was allowed so that this phase, 
which began only in 1967, had, by 1973, resulted in the purchase of only 78 
estates (17,238 hectares). 

Minimal Effects of Marcos Land Reform 

After the declaration of martial law, the lowering of the retention rate to 
seven hectares, the declaration of the whole country as a land reform area and 
the tremendous publicity generated by the government at first made the 
“New Society’s” land reform program seen impressive. By November 1973, 
however, the retention rate had been effectively raised to 24 hectares with 
the promulgation of Presidential Letter of Instruction No. 143. A rather lame 
attempt was made to mitigate the effects of the new policy by saying that 
absentee landlords with less than 24 hectares would still be included in land 
reform. But again, this was effectively nullified by the provision that absentee 
landowners “...on account of circumstances beyond (their) control...” such as 
military or government service would be exempt. An even more ludicrous 
provision exempts landholdings or portions thereof in which the landowner 
may have strong emotional attachments (sic) for having been the site of his 
home or ancestral home of the landowner. 

Perhaps inadvertently, LOI No. 143 itself shows how the raising of the 
retention rate to 24 hectares will affect the program. It shows that 95.4% of 
Filipino landowners own less that 12 hectares; that “...69% of our tenant 
farmers are tillers in these small landholdings of less than 12 hectares.” In 
February, 1974, the DAR circulated the results of a survey of small 
landowners in nine provinces which showed that land reform based on a 24 
hectare land retention limit would cover 51% of the estimated tenanted rice 
and corn area, 3.5% of landowners and 30% of the existing tenants. To start 
with, these figures contradict those included in LOI 143 and is another 
example of government manipulation of statistics to justify its inadequacies. 
But even if one were to assume that the nine provinces in the survey 
constitute a representative sample reflecting the agrarian situation nationally, 
a land reform program which affects only 30% of the country’s tenants comes 
nowhere near fulfilling the government’s claim to having undertaken an 
“agrarian revolution”. 

Other factors show that the effect of the “New Society’s” land reform 
program, even if implemented, would be minimal. To start with, only rice and 
com farms would be affected. The World Bank agricultural sector survey of 
1972 showed that in 1971, as much as 2,490,000 hectares were planted to 
sugarcane and coconuts. If one adds to this the steadily expanding area 
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planted to other commercial crops such as banana, rubber, abaca, etc. plus 
the thousands of hectares that have been hurriedly turned into 
“subdivisions”, the hectarage affected by land reform appears relatively small. 
Secondly, land reform will affect only tenanted rice and corn farms which the 
DAR places at 1,767,000 hectares, less than 1/3 the 5,505,000 hectares 
planted to rice and corn according to World Bank estimates. 

The DAR-estimated tenanted rice and corn hectarage is further vitiated by 
the fact that it is based on 1960 census figures. That the number of tenants in 
rice and com farms is greater than the estimated 1,000,000 is shown by the 
DAR’s own field reports. Observers in several provinces also report that 
landlords, through bribery, flattery and various other means, have used the 
local Philippine Constabulary to evict tenants and thereby place their 
landholdings outside of land reform. Instances of PC interference have 
become so common that the chief of the Bureau of Agrarian Legal Assistance 
of the DAR had to enter into an agreement with the AFP Judge Advocate 
General reasserting the jurisdiction of the Courts of Agrarian Relations over 
land disputes, especially those involving tenant eviction. In March 1974, DAR 
Sec. Conrado Estrella himself issued a public warning against tenant eviction, 
in the process confirming reports from the provinces. A “National Survey of 
Major Religious Superiors” conducted in late 1973, for example said: 
“Landowners throughout the country resist the implementation of the land 
reform program. There have been numerous accounts of harassment and 
threats, outright eviction of tenants in many farms, conversions of rice and 
corn lands to other crops, subdivisions or fishponds...throughout all 11 
regions of the country. Subdividing land among heirs and changing the status 
of tenants to agricultural workers is also fairly common. Politicians and 
government officials are generally not in favor of land reform. In some areas 
they are the main obstacles to the implementation of the land reform 

P °I?is quite clear, therefore that the impact, if any of the “New Society’s” 
land reform program will be minimal given that: 1) only rice and corn areas 
are covered 2) of these, only tenanted rice and corn farms are included 3) 
identification of such tenanted farms is subject to landlord-PC collusion in 
evicting tenants and removing estates from inclusion in land reform thru 
various means 4) of such identified, tenanted rice and corn farms, 
landholdings of 24 hectares and below will, in effect, be exempt. 

As of January 7, 1974, 144,538 tenants were reported to have already 
received Land Transfer Certificates (LTC) for farm lots totalling 259,348 
hectares. The well-publicized turnover of these LTCs to tenants constitutes 
the main achievements of the new society’s land reform program to this date. 
It should be pointed out here that no one tenant has received any land from 
the government. The LTCs are not titles of ownership. They constitute, at 
best an option to buy a farm made available to the tenant recipients. Whether 
or not these tenants end up actually owning their farms depends upon a lot of 
factors, none of which looks particularly promising. 

Let us start with the tenant himself and his ability to pay for his alloted 
farm. The government formula would have the tenants pay for his farm in 15 
annual installments plus 6% interest. The cost of the land is to be estimated at 
the value of the average annual crop yield over the last three years multiplied 
2 1/2 times, the idea being that the tenant should pay no more than what a 
leasee would normally pay as rent. The problem is that ... so many live so 
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close to the edge of subsistence that they prefer to retain the landlord as a 
source of tools, seed and both production and consumption loans. This is not 
to say that the landlord class serves more as a benefactor than as an exploiter 
of tenants. But given the difficulty of acquiring credit from other sources, 
tenants are often forced to depend on usurious landlords in order to survive. 

Another factor which puts the ability of tenants to pay for their farms 
into question is the smallness of the farm sizes under land reform. The 
government itself has said that the optimum hectarage per farm family is 3 
hectares for irrigated and 5 hectares for unirrigated rice lands. The average 
farm size among tenant recipients of land transfer certificates is 1.8 hectares 
of both irrigated and unirrigated rice and corn lands. Furthermore, survey of 
farm income in Nueva Ecija in crop year 1972-73 shows that the average net 
income including off-farm income per family among share tenants comes to 
only 1,243 pesos. Even if one takes the slightly higher 1,522 pesos income of 
lessees as a base, it is still not unreasonable to suppose that it would be 
difficult for these farmers to pay the approximately 350 pesos per hectare 
annual amortization calculated on the basis of average rice and corn yields at 
1972 prices. Although land rent has been deducted from these income 
figures, it is clear that tenant income is so low that their ability to pay annual 
amortizations is, to say the least questionable. The same PNB study which 
came up with the 350 pesos average annual amortization translated this into 
an average amortization in kind of 27 cavans per hectare per year. When 
compared to the 12 cavan per hectare average lease rent in Nueva Ecija, for 
example the discrepancy becomes fairly obvious. Finally, once PD 27 is 
implemented, the tenant’s meager financial resources are going to be further 
eroded by his having to pay recently increased land taxes plus monthly dues 
and other contributions to the newly-created barrio associations. 

Given the financial weakness of the tenant farmers, institutional supports 
from the government obviously have to be greatly expanded. This is necessary 
not only so as to enable the tenant farmer to attain an income level which 
would make it possible for him to cover his amortization payments, but also 
so as to raise productivity. Research in this area shows that there is no 
significant difference in productivity across various tenure groups. On the 
contrary some observers fear that the disruption of the landlord-tenant 
relationship would result in a short term drop in grain production. 

The government is not unaware of this problem. Its land reform propa¬ 
ganda emphasizes the need to accompany land transfer with improved credit 
facilities, cheaper and more easily available seeds, fertilizer and insecticides 
and more extensive agricultural extension services. To provide these inputs, 
the government will have to increase its expenditures in the agricultural sector 
tremendously. This would have to be to the tune of 1.1 billion per year. More 
recently, DAR Sec. Estrella said that the land reform program would cost 
altogether some 17 billion pesos! The government clearly does not have the 
intention nor this kind of money to throw into land reform. If one adds to 
this the amount that would have to be spent for rice and corn areas not 
covered by PD 27 plus commercial crop areas, then the magnitude of the 
government’s financial obligations under land reform would seem so high that 
the likelihood of its being watered down even further is great. 

The government’s ability to work out financial problems related to land 
reform if further complicated by the adverse effect that PD 27 has had on the 


collateral and liquidity positions of key institutions in the banking system. 
After the proclamation of PD 27, outstanding loans to landlords which were 
secured by the very lands they are being dispossessed of, have in effect been 
frozen. Landlords who secured bank loans with their tenanted lands as 
collateral are understandably .reluctant to pay back their loans. They now 
insist that lending banks simply foreclose on their collateral, creating an 
untenable situation for rural and other banks in the process, for even if the 
banks legally could, they clearly would not want to acquire lands which are 
included in the land reform program. 

Reform Plan Coddles Big Landlords 


As one DAR consultant put it, “the settlement of the questions of 
compensation satisfactory to both the landowner and the tiller is the key to 
the speedy and successful implementation of PD 27.” The reason the 
government has not yet released implementing instructions on this matter 
does not seem to come from any great concern over the tenant’s ability to 
pay, for most of the government studies on land reform simply assume that 
the formula is workable. Much more concern is expressed over the working 
out of compensation schemes that would do “justice” to landlords. As 
another DAR consultant put it, “The main drift of these proposed revisions 
appears to be to allow greater compensation for the landowners.” 

The government’s concern for the welfare of the landlords is best seen in a 
presidential memorandum to DAR Sec. Estrella and Finance Sec. \ irata, 
dated Nov 25, 1972, which in effect modifies PD 27. In this memorandum. 
Pres. Marcos called on both cabinet members to provide opportunity for 
ex-landlords to “ . . . swap their estates for government lands whether virgin 
or otherwise . .. ” and “ ... to provide government assistance for this in 
every way possible including credit and infrastructure development of lands 
to be swapped.” The opportunities for corruption and the social costs of this 
kind of arrangement is illustrated in the swap of some 16,000 hectares of 
government land in southern Palawan for the Nueva estate ° f one of Pres. 
Marcos’ cronies in the Cojuangco family. In addition to the 16,000 hectares, 
the government is committed to spend a reported P50 million in the 
infrastructure projects in the area. What the government has not taken into 
consideration is the fact that the implementation of the Cojuangco family s 
plans to set up a sugar plantation in the Batarasa area of south Palawan wi 
result in the displacement of several thousand families who now live there. 

What is most galling about this coddling of landlords is the swap option is 
really available only to landlords with political connections and extensive 
financial resources. . . . The landlords who are benefitting from this touching 
political solicitude are precisely those who according to a 1967 survey, own 
over a hundred hectares of land, also own a major business or are major 
stockholders of a corporation, own two or more cars, two or more houses, 
and take vacations abroad. Other “incentives” offered to the landlords are 
exemptions from the capital gains tax on proceeds of amortizations and from 
income tax due on accruing interest paid as an addition to the total cost of 
the land (PD No. 57). 

In the final analysis, what dooms the “New Society’s’ ‘and reform 
program to failure is its underlying motivation and the fact that it is not 
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meant to change the socio-economic structure which produced the conditions 
of landlessness in the first place. Inspite of the already sickening barrage of 
propaganda about emancipating the peasantry, existing evidence clearly show 
that counterinsurgency requirements are among the most important factors 
behind the program. Of the 144,538 recipients of land transfer certificates as 
of January 7, 1974, as many as 84,061 come from Nueva Ecija (33,254), 
Camarines Sur (10,351), Tarlac (9,702), Iloilo (8,905), Pampanga (7,379), 
Isabela (7,307) and Cagayan (6,163), 7 provinces which have had a long 
history of peasant unrest and where there is today the greatest incidence of 
revolutionary activity. In its first annual report dated September 1973, the 
DAR Planning Service itself admitted that the selection of land reform pilot 
municipalities was partly based on “ . . .the existence of prevalent social 
unrest.” 

The emphasis on counterinsurgency goals in land reform leads us to the 
second point. Land reform is not only meant to change basic social and 
economic relationships in the Philippines, it is geared precisely towards 
strengthening the existing social order. Thus the concern for smaller landlords 
who, from the point of view of their tenants, maybe as oppressive and as 
exploitative as the older ones. Thus the concerted government effort to assist 
bigger landlords and to facilitate the transfer of landlord capital to industry 
and/or agri-business. Thus the refusal of the government to disturb un¬ 
tenanted agricultural lands where the conditions of the sacadas and other 
agricultural workers is often much worse than that of the tenants. 

Whatever is going to be done for tenants, if at all, is meant primarily for 
the purpose of “letting off steam’, in the rural social volcano, and to attempt 
to deny the revolutionary movement of its rural bases. Even if land reform as 
presently conceived is implemented, the process of neocolonial development 
which exacts a heavy toll on the peasant surplus, will return the very areas 
where land reform is implemented to its present and even worse conditions of 
peasant landlessness, poverty and endemic unrest. As long as tiny farms 
operating with primitive technology, inadequate and/or usurious credit 
sources, expensive seeds, fertilizers and insecticides coexist with large farms 
with better technology and the advantages that accrue to the economic and 
political power then the future for the Filipino peasantry can only become 
worse than the present because the accumulation of economic power by the 
ruling classes at the expense of the peasantry will continue. 

National Democracy and Genuine Land Reform 

Unless state power is wrested from the very people who are exploiting the 
peasantry, it is unreasonable to expect that any meaningful land reform can 
ever be achieved. Only revolutionary governments can: 1) conduct land 
reform on the basis of free and equal distribution of land to those who work 
it 2) allow the peasantry to make decisions about their communities through 
peasant organizations and village assemblies, and most important, 3) create 
the kind of planned national economy which facilitates the accelerated 
development of peasant agriculture. In the final analysis, the only future for 
the Philippines peasantry, the only chance they have to fulfill their demand 
for land and the eradication of feudal exploitation is their participation in the 
struggle to achieve a national democratic revolution. 


Chapter IV 

DOCUMENTS OF THE 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 


Following are sections talten from the basic document of the Xew People's 
Army which serves as a guide for its members and was drawn up and issued 
by the meeting of Commanders and Fighters of the NPA on March 29. 1969. 
and approved by the Central Committee of the Communist Parly of the 
Philippines on May 13, 1969. Included in this section is the full text o/ the 
preamble to the Basic Rules of the New People's Army and four selections 
from the ten basic rules. — Editor 


1. Preamble and Basic Rules of the NPA 


The New People’s Army is under the supreme command of 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tsetung Thought and the Communist Party of the 
Philippines. It is the revolutionary army of the broad masses of the Filipino 
people against U.S. imperialism, the comprador big bourgeoisie, the landlord 
class and the bureaucrat capitalists. 

The New People’s Army is the principal form of organization under the 
Communist Party of the Philippines, which has taken the road of armed 
revolution in line with Mao Tsetung Thought. It is the instrument for earn ing 
out the Party’s central task of seizing political power and consolidating it. It 
is the instrument for overthrowing the present bourgeois reactionary puppet 
government and for winning the people’s democratic revolution. It is the 
instrument for helping in a big way to carry out the Programme for a People’s 
Democratic Revolution of the Communist Party of the Philippines. 

The New People’s Army is completely in the service of the people’s 
democratic interests and is the mainstay of the people’s democratic 
dictatorship. It defends the people from the evil forces of U.S. imperialist and 
feudal oppression and exploitation and always strives to help them in every 
possible way in their daily life. It abhors the least harm done to the masses of 
the people and it instills an iron discipline among its officers and men which 
prevents them from doing the least harm to the masses of the people. 

Armed with the invincible Mao Tsetung Thought, the New People’s Army 
has emerged after shedding off the counter-revolutionary revisionist errors of 
the Lava’s and Taruc’s and other sources of modern revisionism and 
opportunism, “Left” and Right. It combats within its ranks the purely 
military viewpoint, ultra-democracy, disregard of organizational discipline, 
absolute equalitarianism, subjectivism, individualism, the ideology of roving 
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rebel bands and putschism. Now, the New People’s Army includes the best 
fighters who persist in waging armed struggle and in propagating Mao Tsetung 
Thought. It consistently integrates the universal truth of Mao Tsetung 
Thought, the acme of Marxism-Leninism in the present era, with the practice 
of protracted people’s war in the Philippines. 

While following the absolute leadership of the working class and the 
Communist Party of the Philippines, the New People’s Army incorporates 
mainly the armed peasants fighting for agrarian revolution which is the main 
content of the people’s democratic revolution. In this sense, the people’s 
democratic revolution is essentially a peasant war led by the working class. In 
the countryside, the New People’s Army works and fights arduously to 
transform backward villages into the most advanced political, military, 
economic and cultural bastions of the people’s democratic revolution. To 
carry out this great task, it relies mainly on the masses of poor peasants and 
farm workers, and then wins over the middle peasants to neutralize the rich 
peasants. Such is its revolutionary anti-feudal class line in the countryside. 

The New People’s Army ensures the independence, initiative and 
leadership of the Communist Party of the Philippines and the working class in 
the national united front by conducting armed struggle and thereby welding 
together most firmly the basic alliance of the working class and the peasantry 
as the true foundation of a broad national democratic unity. All throughout 
the period of protracted people’s war, the New People’s Army shall rely 
mainly on the masses of workers and peasants but it shall always be ready to 
cooperate with other patriotic and progressive classes, organizations and 
individuals interested in the armed overthrow of U.S. imperialism, feudalism 
and bureaucrat capitalism. 

The main strategic principle of the New People’s Army is a protracted 
people’s war, with its armed units ever growing stronger in the countryside on 
the basis of armed struggle, agrarian revolution and the building of rural 
bases, and consistently encircling the cities until such time that the enemy 
forces are finally exhausted after being defeated piece by piece in the 
countryside. The New People’s Army is determined to build rural bases, 
establish local organs of people’s government and advance wave upon wave 
until it can effectively destroy the remaining enemy forces concentrated in 
big cities and big military camps. It shall systematically create and elevate the 
guerrilla zones to the level of stable base areas where local people’s 
governments can operate fully. The rural base areas shall serve as the great 
rears for the emergence and expansion of guerrilla zones and for the advance 
of all other forces of the people’s democratic revolution. 

The New People’s Army shall undergo three strategic phases in the 
protracted people’s war. The first phase is the strategic defensive in which it 
always maintains tactical offensive and initiative against the strategic military 
superiority of the enemy. The second phase is the strategic stalemate in which 
its fighting forces are already more or less equal to the enemy forces in 
strength. The third and final phase is the strategic offensive in which the 
regular mobile forces of the New People’s Army shall have attained such 
strength and scope as to be able to take the offensive against the isolated 
enemy forces in their city and big camp fortifications. All throughout the 
protracted people’s war, the New People’s Army has the political initiative 
because it integrates revolutionary theory with revolutionary practice, 


because it is closely linked with the masses and because it conducts 
self-criticism whenever it does wrong or carries weaknesses. 

The New People’s Army creates and employs several forms of fighting 
units in the course of the protracted people’s war. The regular mobile forces 
defend the rural bases and destroy the enemy forces in a big way. The 
guerrilla forces defend the guerrilla zones, prepare the emergence or the 
advance of regular mobile forces to create new guerrilla zones. The militia and 
self-defense corps defend the masses in local areas without separating 
themselves from daily productive work. The armed city partisans perform 
special tasks of disrupting the enemy and punishing traitors in cities. All these 
fighting units of the New People’s Army shall be coordinated and shall 
employ all kinds of warfare that they can develop and that are made available 
by the situation and the masses of the people. 

The New People’s Army is highly conscious that by performing its 
revolutionary duty of overthrowing U.S. imperialism, the comprador big 
bourgeoisie, the landlord class and the bureaucrat capitalists in the 
Philippines, it is performing a great and noble task for the broad masses of the 
Filipino people, especially for the exploited masses of workers and peasants, 
as well as for the oppressed peoples of the world. It is both a patriotic duty 
and an act of proletarian internationalism for the New People’s Army to fight 
for a people’s democratic revolution as the transitional stage towards 
socialism. Armed struggle in the Philippines weakens and helps destroy U.S. 
imperialism, modern revisionism and all reaction in the countryside ot the 
world and in the whole world in the same way that the armed struggle waged 
by all other oppressed peoples weakens and helps destroy the same in the 
Philippines. The New People’s Army has the internationalist mandate to fight 
for the total collapse of imperialism led by U.S. imperialism and the 
worldwide triumph of socialism in this era of Mao Tsetung Thought. 

Rule Three 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEW PEOPLE’S ARMY 

Point 1. Any able-bodied person irrespective of age, sex, color, 
nationality or religious belief, who is capable of combat duties and who is 
ready to participate in a protracted armed struggle against the reactionary 
state power may become a member of a fighting unit of the New People’s 
Army. 

Point 2. Those who wish to join the New People’s Army shall inform 
any unit or office of the New People’s Army, Party committee, Party 
members or revolutionary mass organizations of their intention. 

Point 3. Local Party committees, armed units of the New People’s Army 
and revolutionary mass organizations shall take the initiative of accepting 
individual and collective requests for membership in the New People’s Army 
or of directly recruiting fighters and of creating new fighting units of the New 
People’s Army. 

Point 4. The military command and the local Party committee 
immediately responsible for the area where recruitment of Red soldiers is 
being made shall direct and supervise the recruitment work. 

Point 5. A higher military command or Party committee shall have the 
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right to dissolve or reorganize any armed unit on valid grounds. 

Point 6. Individual or mass deserters from the enemy side or captive 
soldiers may be incorporated into the New People’s Army, provided they are 
re-educated and reorganized. Their incorporation shall be approved after a 
thorough investigation by the military command and army Party committee 
of the provincial level at least. 

Point 7. The New People’s Army shall regularly check up the class 
origin, performance of duty and will to fight of all its fighters in order to raise 
consistently their proletarian revolutionary character. 

Point 8. The vast majority of members of the New People’s Army shall 
be armed combatants at all times, although some members may be assigned to 
non-combat functions which are directly related to the fighting effectiveness 
of the New People’s Army. 

Rule Four 
DISCIPLINE 

Point 1. The discipline of the officers and men in the New People’s 
Army shall be a conscious discipline guided by Marxism-Leninism-Mao 
Tsetung Thought, by the Communist Party of the Philippines and by the 
organizational principle of democratic centralism. The army Party committee 
shall see to it that the line, policies and decisions of the Party are 
implemented by the military command at every level. 

Point 2. The New People’s Army shall be bound by the following 
discipline: 

a. the individual is subordinate to the whole army; 

b. the minority is subordinate to the majority; 

c. the lower level is subordinate to the higher level; and 

d. the entire membership is subordinate to the Military Commission and 
to the Central Committee. 

Point 3. All officers and men shall be prohibited from doing the least 
harm to the people’s interests and they shall always be bound by Comrade 
Mao Tsetung’s Three Main Rules of Discipline and Eight Points of Attention 
in order to keep high their revolutionary integrity. 

a. Three Main Rules of Discipline: 

1) Obey orders in all your actions. 

2) Do not take a single needle or piece of thread from the masses. 

3) Turn in everything captured. 

b. Eight Points of Attention: 

1) Speak politely. 

2) Pay fairly for what you buy. 

3) Return everything you borrow. 

4) Pay for anything you damage. 

5) Do not hit or swear at people. 

6) Do not damage crops. 

7) Do not take liberties with women. 

8) Do not ill-treat captives. 

Point 4. Officers shall be absolutely prohibited from bourgeois and 
feudal practices in their relations with their men and with the people. 
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Point 5. Officers and men shall be strictly prohibited from getting drunk 
and from gambling. 

Point 6. The army Party committee at the proper level or the military 
court it may create shall hear and decide cases against officers and men at the 
level where the alleged mistake or crime has been committed and shall impose 
the following penalties according to the gravity of the offense committed: 

a. reprimand 

b. reprimand and reassignment 

c. demotion 

d. suspension 

e. expulsion 

f. expulsion and execution 

Point 7. In all kinds of penalty, except expulsion and execution, the 
offender or offenders shall receive re-education within a reasonable period of 
time and shall be required to make a public apology to the offended. 

Point 8. The highest penalty, expulsion and execution, shall be meted 
out on offenders for the proven crimes of treason, betrayal, desertion in the 
face of the enemy, espionage, sabotage, mutiny, inciting to mutiny, murder, 
robbery, rape, arson and grave malversation of people’s funds. 

Point 9. All cases shall be fully investigated and all accused shall be given 
a fair hearing. 

Rule Five 
DEMOCRACY 

Point 1. To be able to enjoy domocracy and yet maintain discipline and 
avoid ultra- democracy within the New People’s Army, all officers, fighters 
and Party cadres shall discuss and educate each other on Mao Tsetung 
Thought and on the programme, policies and decisions of the Communist 
Party of the Philippines. 

Point 2. All officers and men shall together engage in periodic and 
special criticism and self-criticism sessions in order to improve their political 
and combat effectiveness. Ideological, political and organizational mistakes 
and weaknesses shall be corrected through the process of criticism and 
self-criticism. 

Point 3. There shall be political democracy in that the officers and 
soldiers shall be free to hold meetings and speak out freely on how to raise 
their proletarian revolutionary consciousness, bring themselves closer to the 
people, improve their fighting ability, organize their non-combat work and 
improve their material conditions. 

Point 4. There shall be economic democracy among the officers and 
soldiers in that they shall share weal and woe, enjoy equal material conditions 
such as equal rations and equal allowances, they shall have the right to 
manage together their supplies and mess, with the soldiers electing 
representatives to assist the company leadership in management, and that 
anyone shall have the right to look into the accounts and supplies anytime. 

Point 5. There shall be military democracy among officers and soldiers 
in that together they shall hold a series of meetings before and after battles 
and campaigns, whereby the officers teach the soldiers, the soldiers teach the 
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officers and the soldiers teach each other concerning operational plans, 
methods and techniques of fighting and winning battles. 

Rule Eight 

FORMS OF PEOPLE’S ARMED FORCES 

Point 1. The New People’s Army shall encompass the following forms of 
Fighting units: 

a. regular mobile forces 

b. guerrilla units 

c. militia and self-defense units 

d. armed city partisans 

Point 2. ... 

Point 3. The formation and growth of guerrilla units shall always be 
based on the political situation and availability of weapons in a particular 
area. The integration of a guerrilla unit or part of it into the regular mobile 
forces shall be decided by the regional operational command, the national 
operational command or Military Commission. However, guerrilla units shall 
continue to be raised as a force auxiliary to the regular mobile forces. 

Point 4. The militia and self-defense units shall be composed of those 
who continue with their daily productive life. They shall play a mainly 
defensive role but they shall serve as the vast reserve and support for the 
regular mobile forces and the guerrilla units. 

Point 5. Every unit of the armed city partisans shall consist of at least 
three combat members and shall specialize in city operations, in intelligence 
and reconnaissance, in disrupting the enemy rule, in raising the fighting 
morale of workers and the urban petty bourgeoisie and in preparing in a 
long-term way for a general city uprising upon instructions of the Military 
Commission. 

Point 6. The unit commanders and their deputy commanders shall 
constitute the unit operational command. 

Point 7. The regular mobile forces shall distribute arms and ammunition 
to the guerrillas, militia and self-defense units and the armed city partisans to 
raise their fighting capacity or integrate them as regular troops or create new 
fighting units of the same type. The guerrillas shall likewise distribute arms 
and ammunition to the militia and self-defense units to raise their fighting 
capacity or create new fighting units of the same or raise them to a higher 
combat formation. 

Point 8. Party cadres, officers and men in the New People’s Army may 
be assigned to create the non-regular armed units mentioned in Points 3 4 
and 5 above. 

2. Revolutionary Guide to Land Reform 

hollowing is the full text of the Revolutionary Guide for Land Reform 
issued by the Communist Parly of the Philippines. This is an important 
document which serves as the basic guide for the New People's Army and 
Barrio Organizing Committees in carrying out the agrarian revolution. 
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Chapter I. THE MAIN CONTENT OF 
THE PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 


Section 1. The main content of the people’s democratic revolution is the 
fulfillment of the peasants’ demand for land and the eradication of the 
various forms of feudal and semi-feudal exploitation. 

Section 2. It is therefore the prime duty of the people’s democratic 
government to fulfill the aforecited demand by implementing a 
comprehensive land reform program whose essential goal is the free 
distribution of land to the poor peasants and lower-middle peasants and the 
promotion of productive cooperation among the peasant masses. 

Chapter II. THE LAND REFORM PROGRAM 

Section 1. This land reform program shall have as its minimum goal the 
drastic reduction of land rent and the elimination of usury; and as its 
maximum goal the free distribution of land to the tillers who have no land or 
who do not have enough land. This program shall also have as a constant goal 
the betterment of wage and living conditions of farm workers in landed 
estates operated on a capitalist basis. 

Section L Free distribution of land shall be effected as soon as the 
Communist Party of the Philippines, the New People’s Army, the people’s 
democratic government, the peasant associations and other mass 
organizations, the militia and the local guerrillas are sufficiently strong in the 
land reform area. 

Section. 3. The Party Central Committee or a regional Party committee 
shall have the authority to determine whether the free distribution of land is 
already possible in a given land reform area. 

Chapter III. RENT REDUCTION AND ELIMINATION OF USURY 

Section 1. In lands where feudal relations exist, land rent shall be 
reduced to over ten per cent or even less of every crop. Such land rent may be 
made in cash or kind. 

Section 2. The net crop shall be arrived at by deducting from the gross 
crop all agricultural costs incurred by the tenant. Costs for ploughing, 
harrowing, rent or depreciation of farm animals and implements, irrigation, 
seeding and seedlings, planting, weeding, fertilizers, pesticides, harvesting, 
hauling, threshing and milling shall be in the category of agricultural costs. 
Such shall be determined according to price standards set by the peasant 
association and also according to current prices. 

Section 3. Usury shall be completely eliminated by four methods: 

a. encouraging the peasant masses to keep personal savings; 

b. letting the peasant association operate as a cooperative association 
in order to accumulate savings and other income; 

c. limiting the rates of interest to only a simple interest of six percent 
of six percent per annum on current debts; and 

d. cancelling all unjust debts and recomputing old debts as far back as 
five years at the simple interest rate of six percent per annum. 
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Section 4. Any agricultural cost, especially seed grain, which may be 
shouldered by the landlord shall be paid for without profit or interest and 
shall be deducted from the gross crop. The peasant associations shall inquire 
into every loan agreement between a landlord and a tenant and shall not 
allow any landlord to compel a tenant to receive any loan from him or from 
any known usurer, especially when the interest rate charged is more than the 
simple interest rate of six per cent per annum. 

Section 5. Rent on work animals and farm implements which are both 
landlord property shall be reduced parallel to land rent reduction. The rich 
peasants and upper- middle peasants shall also be persuaded to reduce rent on 
their work animals and implements. 

Section 6. No landlord, administrator or overseer shall be allowed to 
demand any kind of tribute from the tenant families, whether this be in the 
form of labor, menial service, fees or anything else in kind from the main or 
side occupations of the tenants. 

Section 7. Rich peasants and upper middle peasants shall be persuaded 
to increase the wages of the farm workers that they hire or reduce the rent 
paid to them by their tenants or subtenants in accordance with standards set 
by the peasant association. Such standards shall not make the rich peasants 
and upper middle peasants lose their status. 

Section 8. In case of any calamity like floods, drought, crop disease, 
fire, enemy action or the like, where at least twenty per cent of the crop is 
destroyed, the tenant shall not pay any land rent to the landlord. Should the 
calamity damage the crop to the extent of at least fifty per cent, the tenant 
shall not pay any land rent for the incumbent crop and also for the next crop. 
Payments on debts previously incurred on destroyed crops shall be justly 
settled by decision of the peasant association according to concrete 
circumstances. The peasant association may decide to cancel the debts to an 
extent parallel to the amount of destruction, especially if those debts were 
incurred from landlords and other private moneylenders. 

Section 9. In case a tenant for one reason or another forfeits his right to 
till the land, it shall be the responsibility of the peasant association to 
determine tenancy rights. The tenancy rights shall be passed on to an 
immediate relative of the previous tenant or to someone else who is a farm 
worker or poor peasant. 

Section 10. The simple method of withholding information from the 
landlord about the actual harvest may be employed to reduce land rent 
drastically. In such a case, one half of the land rent that should have gone to 
the landlords shall be given to the people’s domocratic government through 
the peasant associations or the New People’s Army and the other half shall 
accrue to the income of the tenants. 

Section 11. On the eve of the confiscation of landlord property and free 
distribution of the same, simple nondelivery of land rent to the landlords 
shall be made concertedly by the tenant masses. One half of the land rent 
that should have gone to the landlords shall automatically be given to the 
people’s democratic government through the peasant association or the New 
People’s Army and the other half shall accrue to the income on the tenants. 

Section 12. The peasant associations and their committees shall conduct 
mass meetings on land reform, and shall continuously study and discuss and 
eventually agree on how to distribute the lands to be confiscated from the 
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landlords. Such activities shall facilitate the current as well as future work of 
the land reform committees. 

Section 13. Any landlord who resorts to violent means or any other 
counter- revolutionary action in order to counteract or sabotage the campaign 
to reduce land rent and eliminate usury shall be punished according to the 
gravity of his crime, shall have his land confiscated and shall have the loans he 
has lent cancelled without further compensation. However, other members of 
his family shall be given the opportunity to have a means of livelihood, 
including land cultivation, provided they obey the laws of the people’s 
democratic government. 

Chapter IV. FREE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND 

Section 1. Land shall be confiscated from the landlords and shall be 
distributed free to the poor peasant and lower-middle peasant families, who 
shall have priority in owning the piece of land that they till but who shall at 
the same time agree to certain readjustments for the purpose of ensuring each 
family has sufficient land and therefore promoting the common welfare. 

Section 2. Land shall be distributed according to the principle of 
equalizing landed property and enabling the poor peasants and lower-middle 
peasants to achieve the status of middle-middle peasants. Due consideration 

shall be given to the following: . . 

a. the total amount of land available for distribution in the area; 

b. the size and labor power of every family or household receiving 
the land; and the quality, location and size of the land. 

Section 3. Dependents of revolutionary martyrs, cadres and Red fighters 
shall enjoy priority in receiving a share of the land being distributed free. In 
cases where they lack sufficient labor power, the people’s democratic 
government shall see to it that the peasant association in their locality gives 
them all necessary cooperative assistance in cultivating their land. 

Section 4. The middle-middle peasants shall be given some share of the 
land being distributed free in order to raise the level of their livelihood to 
some extent, provided that this land share does not give them the status of 
upper-middle peasants or rich peasants. 

Section 5. Workers, handicraftsmen, pedlars and other poor nonpeasants 
who are willing to till the soil shall be given a share of the land being 
distributed free. Should they continue to have means of livelihood other than 
tilling the soil, their land share shall be properly adjusted. 

Section 6. Work animals, farm implements and other property 
confiscated from the landlords shall be distributed free on the basis of 
equalizing property or turned over to the peasant association for 
administration and common use. 

Section 7. Orchards, fishponds, ranches and other such property which 
are landlord property but which cannot be divided without prejudicing their 
productivity shall be turned over to the cooperatives or to the people’s 
democratic government for appropriate purposes. 

Section 8. Depending on concrete conditions, one to ten percent of the 
land confiscated from landlord’s should be set aside for public use; for 
production plots of the New People’s Army, the peasant associations and 


other mass organizations; experimental farms; and also for future 
readjustments in land distribution. 

Section 9. The surplus land and other means of production owned by 
the rich peasants and upper-middle peasants shall not be confiscated. 
However, these rich pasants and upper-middle peasants shall by persuaded to 
further increase the wages of the farm workers that they hire or reduce the 
rent paid to them by their tenants in accordance with standards set by the 
peasant association. In cases where the rich peasnats and middle peasants rent 
lands from the landlords, such lands shall by considered landlord property 
and shall be subject to confiscation, with the rich peasants and upper-middle 
peasants getting their due share in the free distribution of land. 

Section 10. The lands of revolutionary martyrs, cadres, Red fighters, 
school teachers, professionals and workers which do not exceed the limits of 
the landholdings of rich peasants shall not be considered landlord property 
and shall not be confiscated, provided they are tilled by relatives of the 
owners and provided further that the local masses agree. 

Section 11. Homes, industrial and commercial enterprises, artisans’ 
shops, schools, religious houses, plazas, public playgrounds and the like shall 
bo allowed their necessary land sites. Even before the free distribution of 
land, all tenants shall be assured of ownership of their home lots without 
paying any amount to their landlord. 

Section 12. The members of the enlighted gentry who support the 
people’s democratic government and agree with its land reform program shall 
not be subjected to any punishment or humiliation, and each of them shall be 
allowed to keep his own house, personal facilities and industrial or 
commercial business or a piece of land which is roughly equivalent to the 
piece of land owned by a rich peasant. 

Section 13. Landlords who have not committed any serious crime 
against the people shall be alloted to the same extent and quality given to the 
poor peasants and lower- middle peasants, provided they are willing to till the 
soil and to re-educate themselves through their own labor. 

Section 14. Persons of good standing who have left their home barrios 
for one reason or another shall upon their return be given land for them to till 
so long as they express their willingness to till the land. 

Section 15. Enemy soldiers and officers who have mutinied against or 
deserted the enemy shall be absolved of responsibility for past actions 
committed under orders of their superiors and shall therefore be allowed to 
enjoy the benefits of land reform. 

Section 16. Any landlord who resorts to violent means or any other 
counter-revolutionary action in order to sabotage or counteract the campaign 
to distribute land free shall be punished according to the gravity of his crimes. 
However, other members of his family shall be given the opportunity to have 
a means of livelihood, including the right to own and till a piece of land, 
provided that they obey the laws of the people’s government. 

Chapter V. THE PEASANT ASSOCIATION 
AS A COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

Section 1. The peasant association shall at the barrio level and upwards 
function as a cooperative association mainly of poor peasants, middle 
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peasants and farm workers, unless there is some particular need for a 
cooperative association that is distinct from the peasant association. 

Section 2. The peasant association shall always foster and undertake 
among its members such elementary forms of cooperation as mutual aid and 
exchange of labor in order to promote the common welfare, raise production, 
reduce certain production costs and eliminate the need for credit from the 
usurers. 

Section 3. The peasant association shall see to it that the products of its 
members can be sold at the best possible price and shall combat exploitative 
merchant manipulations. It shall deal fairly with the merchants and allow 
them a fair rate of profit. 

Section 4. Equal grain or cash contributions shall be specially pooled or 
regularly accumulate from members of the peasant association in order to 
create various types of common funds such as the following: 

a. for acquiring work animals, farm implements, equipment and 
facilities that otherwise cannot be afforded by a single person or family; 

b. for setting up a store that buys basic commodities as well as seeds, 
fertilizers and pesticides in bulk and that consequently sells to the local 
people at retail prices lower than if the goods were otherwise purchased; 

c. for developing side occupations? 

d. for storing medicine for common illnesses as well as for getting 
adequate medical and dental services; 

e. for supporting educational and cultural activities and also 
recreational projects and facilities; 

f. for improving transport and communications facilities; and 

g. for defraying burial expenses. 

Section 5. The peasant association may acquire such modern equipment 
as irrigation pumps, tractors and threshing and milling machines but before 
any such acquisition it shall demand more efficient and cheaper service from 
owners of equipment already in operation. 

Section 6. When credit is explicitly extended to particular members, the 
peasant association shall not charge an interest rate higher than six per cent 
per annum and shall accept land, the next harvest, farm animals, implements 
or some useful personal property as collateral commensurate in value to the 
amount of credit extended. Credit can be extended only for productive or 
other worthwhile reasons. The peasant association shall have the right to 
inquire any time into the actual use of the loan. 

Section 7. The peasant association shall apply cooperative efforts in 
helping the dependents of revolutionary martyrs, cadres and Red fighters 
cultivate their fields or earn a living in some other way. 

Section 8. The peasant association shall develop on a cooperative basis 
such side occupations as cultivation of orchards and vegetables, 
poultry-raising, hog-raising, cattle-raising, lumbering, carpentry, collection of 
wood fuel, fishing, fish-farming, fish processing, handicrafts, tailoring and 
dressmaking, blacksmithing, transportation (tricycles, jeepneys and motor 
boats), motor repair shops and others. 

Section 9. The peasant association shall decide according to concrete 
conditions how to recover expenses, maintain levels of financial sufficiency 
and draw a fair rate of return on investments. 

Section 10. The peasant association shall acquire lands for cooperative 
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purposes and shall during the free distribution of land have their own share. 
The lands owned cooperatively shall serve as the base for reaching higher 
levels of cooperation and their income shall be used for acquiring surplus 
lands of rich peasants and others permitted to own surplus lands and also the 
lands of the beneficiaries of land reform who for one reason or another want 
to sell their lands. 

Section 11. Members of the peasant association shall be entitled to an 
equal share of labor and likewise to an equal share of income in the 
cultivation of the lands owned cooperatively. However, the peasant 
association shall devise a system of work points in order to give due value to 
the actual differences in quantity and quality of work done by the members. 
The members shall be compensated accordingly. 

Section 12. Peasant associations of a number of barrios, towns, districts 
or provinces may undertake joint cooperative projects under the direction of 
a committee and upon the approval of the people’s democratic government at 
an appropriate level. 

Chapter VI. BETTER WAGE AND LIVING CONDITIONS 
OF FARM WORKERS IN CAPITALIST FARMS 

Section 1. In all farms operated on a capitalist basis, full support shall be 
extended to the formation of workers’ unions and exercise of democratic 
rights among the farm and other workers and likewise to union demands for 
better working and living conditions and other benefits. 

Section 2. Better working and living conditions and other benefits shall 
mean job security, a fair minimum wage, a higher wage rate for overtime 
work and for more dangerous work, a wage scale based on efficiency and 
length of service, better facilities of work, better housing facilities, vacation 
privileges, pension plans, operation of store cooperatives to assure them of 
basic commodities at low prices, free medical and dental services for the 
entire workers’ family, free elementary and high school education for their 
children, compensation for death or accidents, free burial expenses, and the 
like. As much as possible, farm workers shall be allotted private lots in order 
to undertake side occupations by which to supplement their consumption 
needs as well as income. 

Section 3. Since farm workers, especially those categorized as 
nonregular and nonpermanent workers in capitalist farms, are drawn from the 
ranks of the peasant masses, the peasant association shall examine and take 
appropriate action on any contact or plan by which a landlord, administrator, 
overseer or labor contractor seeks to recruit farm workers from a locality. 
The peasant association shall safeguard the political and economic rights of 
the farm workers who may at the same time join the workers’ union in their 
place of work. 

Section 4. Anyone who recruits farm workers shall be prohibited from 
violating fair contracts, practicing usury, getting cuts on wages, cheating on 
accounts and other exploitative practices. Anyone who violates this 
prohibition shall be subject to punitive measures. 

Section 5. The agricultural workers’ union or the peasant association in 
the vicinity of a capitalist farm shall see to it that idle or excess parts of a 
landed estate operated on a capitalist basis shall be distributed for cultivation. 
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In the case of ranches the area of land shall be correlated with the actual 

I1U Section ° 6 Depending on concrete circumstances, the people s 
democratic government may completely take over landed estates operated on 
a capitalist basis or allow the landowners to continue ownership and 
management of these under such strict conditions of the workers and to pay 
taxes mainly in cash to the people’s democratic government 

Section 7. Big foreign capitalists shall be strictly prohibited from owning 
to any extent or controlling in any manner agricultural lands and there[ °™ 
they/together with their running dogs, shall be subject to punitive measure 

should they violate this prohibition. ^ntr^tors 

Section 8. The owners, administrators, overseers, labor contracto s, 

including other running dogs, who use private armed guards or enemy troops 
or police to guard landed estates and oppress the farm workers and the people 

shall be subject to punitive measures. h « 

Section 9. Agricultural lands operated on a capitalist basis shall 
ultimately be nationalized by the people’s democratic government. The 
unions and mass of workers shall be oriented towards this goal. 

Chapter VII. THE POOR SETTLERS AND 
NATIONAL MINORITIES IN FRONTIER AREAS 

Section 1. In frontier areas, the poor settlers and national ^ or ‘ t ' e " 
shall be organized into peasant associations m order to look after the 
common interests, foster cooperation and combat feudal and semi-feuda 
exploitation. Unity and understanding between the settlers and origina 

inhabitants shall be promoted. . ... . . ^ vpr „ rpa ~ 

Section 2 The poor settlers and national minorities in logged-over areas 
forest clearings, pasture lands or reclaimed areas, shall be assured of 
ownership of the homestead or lots that they cultivate and shall be 
encouraged to further develop these. 

Section 3. Resettlement of landless peasants in frontier areas shall b 
promoted in order to make up for land scarcity in cert™ areas. However, no 
infringement whatsoever of the equal rights of the national minorities 

original inhabitants shall be allowed. , ith fhp 

Section 4 The people’s democratic government, together with the 
peasant associations, shall be responsible for the amicable settlement of land 

^Section 5°'^BigCapitalists, landlords and comprador-bureaucrats shall be 
prohibited from grabbing lands in frontier areas and therefore they, together 
with their running dogs, shall be subject to punitive measures should they 

V, °SeCtion 6° hl 'Resections shall be placed on deforestation^thdue 
concern for the general welfare and without prejudice to the welfare of the 
poor settlers and national minorities. 

Chapter VIII. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Section 1 The people’s democratic government shall establish land 
reform committees at every level in order to supervise land reform work. 
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These land reform committees shall be given the authority to decide on 

problems pertaining to land reform. Units of the New People’s Army shall 
assist them. 

Section 2. The peasant associations and their leading organs shall 
mobilize the peasant masses in achieving land reform. Aside from conducting 
mass meetings, they shall make a class analysis of households in their locality; 
determine the amount of labor power and number of dependents in every 

inchi diner - dra , W !j P “ aCCUrate map of the lands to b( ‘ confiscated 

mdudmg the adjoining lands thereof; and indicate the quality and sizes of 

parcels as they are before the free distribution of land and as they will be 
when free distribution of land shall have been made. y 

3 ‘ ,. Mas ® t me °tings shall be conducted as often as necessary in 
order to strengthen the resolve of the peasant masses to conduct and win the 
struggle for land. These shall promote the general line of the people’s 
democratic revolution and the current line on land reform in the area; give 
ull play to the pouring out of grievances against imperialist, feudal and 

? hp ^cniriI a nf° PPr I SS, r n; pOInt ° Ut the so,ution of current Problems; and foster 
the spirit of productive cooperation. 

Section 4. Despotic landlords and their running dogs who violently 

unitTof Z n P W S '! a !' a P arr 7 ted by the militia ’ local 8 ue rrillas or regular 
unite of the New People s Army for trial by the people’s court. 

? c lol \ ' Landlords shall be classified as either despotic or 

orioftoanri , C " ', g ,d ° r uuu^Mgl.tened gentry; and big, medium or small 
prior o and in the course of land reform. They shall be treated accordingly, 
with the most powerful assaults of the peasant masses concentrated in 
despotic landlords who are in authority and have big landholdings. 

Section 6. In the course of the free distribution of land, the people’s 
democratic government shall issue new land titles through the land reform 
committees The and titles of the landlords shall be automatically nullified. 

land^eforrn cha ii area for both minimum and maximum goals of 

or e d V en f a barrio ^ ^ mumcipa,it y’ a ,ar g e continuous landed estate 

Chapter IX. AGRICULTURAL TAXES 

Section 1 The success of land reform shall be the key to self reliance of 
the people s democratic government. 

2 ; . Tax collection shall be made from the peasant masses on the 

m“de“n Wndor Ssh.” h ° USeh ° ldS after eVery harvest - Tax I^ente shall be 

eoidvaten? f , An agricultural *“ sha11 be collected and shall normally be 
equivalent to ten per cent of the total gains made by the poor and 
lower-middle peasants as a result of land reform. 

w 4 - 0n| y for definite reasons, such as the intensification of the 

Tieh ° r SUpport f or refugees, shall the agricultural tax be raised to as 

ms g ult of land m r“Z. m Per " nt ° f the t0tal gai " S madp as a 

Section 5 Peasants of middle-middle status immediately prior to land 
oah^rnlf crV eqU,red ^ ^ agricU,tUral tex ec l uiva,ent to five per cent 
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Section 6. Rich peasants, upper-middle peasants and other noncultivator 
owners of agricultural lands comparable in size to those owned by rich and 
middle peasants shall be required to pay an agricultural tax equivalent to ten 
per cent of their net crop. 

Section 7. Peasant associations shall contribute every month to the 
funds of the people’s democratic government an amount equivalent to two 
per cent of their monthly net income. 

Section 8. Agricultural capitalists, corporately and individually, shall 
pay a graduated income tax annually ranging from a minimum of ten per cent 
to fifty per cent of their net income in accordance with the following table; 


Net Income in Pesos 

Tax (%) 

Over 5,000 up to 10,000 

10 

Over 10,000 up to 20,000 

15 

Over 20,000 up to 40,000 

20 

Over 40,000 up to 80,000 

25 

Over 80,000 up to 160,000 

30 

Over 160,000 up to 320,000 

35 

Over 320,000 up to 640,000 

40 

Over 640,000 up to 1,280,000 

45 

Over 1,280,000 

50 


Section 9. Agricultural workers shall pay a monthly tax equivalent to 
five up to ten per cent of wage increases gained as a result of the assistance of 
the people’s democratic government or the New People’s Army. This tax shall 
be apart from dues paid to their unions. 

Chapter X. CLASS STATUS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Section 1. A landlord is one who owns land but does not engage in labor 
or only engages in supplementary labor and who depends entirely or mainly 
on land rent for his means of livelihood. Land administrators, overseers, labor 
contractors and local bullies who are at least better off than the 
middle-middle peasants by depending on the exploitation of peasants as the 
main source of income are also in the category of landlords. Aside from 
exploiting the peasants, mainly through the collection of land rent, landlords 
also engage in usury, nonpayment or hiring of labor, cheating on accounts, 
renting out farm animals and implements, operation of modern agricultural 
equipment and various forms of extortion. 

Section 2. A rich peasant generally own land although in many cases he 
also rents land. He can be distinguished from the landlord in that he depends 
mainly on his own labor and tillage of the soil for his means of livelihood. He 
can also be distinguished from the upper-middle peasant in that he depends 
on the exploitation of others to the extent of over thirty to fifty per cent or 
thereabouts. He engages in such exploitative practices as hiring wage labor 
and renting out farm animals and implements and has surplus funds to enable 
• him to engage in moneylending. 

Section 3. Many middle peasants own land, although in other cases they 
rent land. They depend wholly or mainly on their own labor for their means 
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of livelihood and generally they do not sell their labor power to others. 

a. The upper-middle peasants engage slightly or occasionally in 
exploitation. But income from such exploitation ranges from over fifteen up 
to thirty per cent of their total income. 

b. The middle-middle peasants generally do not suffer direct landlord 
exploitation and they themselves do not engage in exploitation. However, 
some middle-middle peasants engage slightly or occasionally in exploitation, 
to an extent that their income derived from such exploitation ranges from 
one per cent to fifteen per cent of their total income. 

c. The lower-middle peasants sell their own labor power to some 
degree or occasionally so that wages constitute a secondary part of their total 
income. They are on the verge of becoming poor peasants and are subject to 
exploitation by others in the form of land rent and loan interest. 

Section 4. The poor peasants are wholly or mainly tenants of landlords. 
They have no land at all or, if they have any, only a very small portion of the 
land that they cultivate. Sometimes, they lack adequate farm implements and 
have no farm animal at all. It is a necessity for them to sell their labor power 
for certain periods. 

Section 5. The workers in the countryside generally own no land and 
farm implements and they depend wholly or mainly on selling their labor 
power for their means of livelihood. Farm workers fall under this category. 
They work for capitalist or semicapitalist farms and also for rich peasants and 
to a lesser extent for upper-middle peasants. Many farm workers earn a living 
simply by going around with no definite single employer and taking part in 
agricultural work, especially planting, weeding and harvesting, here and there. 

Section 6. In making firm the above classifications, the people’s 
democratic government, the peasant associations and land reform committees 
shall always take into full consideration the number of family dependents and 
the actual surpluses that every family or household has. 

Chapter XI. SUPPLEMENTARY RULES 
AND REGULATIONS 

Section 1. The Party Central Committee shall make the appropriate 
decisions to modify or supplement this general guide on the basis of further 
social investigation and actual experience in land reform work. 

Section 2. The Regional Party Committee may draft rules and 
regulations as well as explanations and clarifications to supplement this guide 
for land reform. These shall be subject to approval by the Party Central 
Committee. 


Ten Point Program of the 
National Democratic Front 

In April, 1973 the Preparatory Commission for the National Democratic 
Front issued a manifesto entitled lt Unite to Overthrow the U.S.-Marcos 
Dictatorship . ” The NDF put forward the threefold task of the Filipino 
people: l) Unite to oppose and overthrow the U.S.-Marcos dictatorship; 2) 
Liberate the nation from imperialism, feudalism and bureaucrat capitalism; 
and 3) Establish a coalition government based on a truly democratic system 
of representation. Following is the ten-point program which will serve as the 
foundation of unity upon which the National Democratic Front will be built. 

1. Unite all anti-imperialist and democratic forces in order to overthrow 
the U.S.-Marcos dictatorship and work for the establishment of a coalition 
government based on a truly democratic system of representation; 

2. Expose and oppose U.S. imperialism as the mastermind behind the 
setting up of the fascist dictatorship, demand the nullification of all unequal 
treaties and arrangements with this imperialist power, and call for the 
nationalization of all its properties in the country; 

3. Fight for the re-establishment of all the democratic rights of the people, 
such as freedom of speech, the press, assembly, association, movement, 
religious belief, and the right to due process; 

4. Gather all possible political and material support for the armed 
resistance and the underground against the U.S.-Marcos dictatorship; 

5. Support a genuine land reform programme that can liberate the peasant 
masses from feudal and sfemi-feudal exploitation and raise agricultural 
production through cooperation; 

6. Improve the people’s livelihood, guarantee the right to work and protect 
national capital against foreign monopoly capital; 

7. Promote a national, scientific and mass culture and combat imperialist, 
feudal and fascist culture; 

8. Support the national minorities, espeially those in Mindanao and the 
mountain provinces, in their struggle for self-determination and democracy; 

9. Punish after public trial the ringleaders of the U.S.-Mafcos fascist gang 
for their crimes against the people and confiscate all their ill-gotten wealth; 
and 

10. Unite with all peoples fighting imperialism and seek their support for 
the Philippine revolutionary struggle. 
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